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A NEW AND UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT NOVEL 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


Ready Wednesday, May 21 


BYLOW HILL 


N the midst of a quiet New England town Mr. Cable has set a 

story which might have engaged the sombre power of Hawthorne. 

In telling it, however, he has used the humor and charm of his best 

work as well as this intensity; so that the result, especially as the 

tragedy is confined to the mind, is one of more than a single motive, 
and holds the reader by more than one interest. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR BY F. C. YOHN 
$1.25 





“EDITH WHARTON’S MASTERPIECE” 


fourth | THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
New York Sun : “ Will undoubtedly become a classic.” 


In Two Volumes. $2.00. 
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SOME OF THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 





Richard Bagot’s New Novel. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY 
By the Author of « “ea of Nets,” etc. 12mo. 


Dolf Wyllarde’s Tropical Novel. 
THE STORY OF EDEN 


Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50. 
The Brooklyn Eagle writes: 
A brilliant, very entertaining novel, full of lively conversation, London Spectator : 
and free from any sort of morbidness or dreary pretension — very “‘A most interesting book; portraiture often excellent, and the 
frank and unaffected. For once in a way, everything comes out all | suthor’s intimate knowledge of Italian society is manifested at every 
right: the dreaded witness was, in fact, dead ; so Madge’s secret re- | turn.” 
mains conveniently buried forever —and that is how it happens in | Commercial Advertiser: 
real life more frequently than not.” “ Likely to win many friends for its author.” 








Henry Harland’s Great Veranda Novel 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


50th Thousand just printed! 12mo. $1.50. 


The New York Sun: The New York Tribune: The London Times: 
A book fall of sunshine and sparkle.” * All extremely captivating.”’ “A fantastic, delightful love-idyll.”’ 
“The wittiest and brightest book of “ We delight in him.” ** He is easily first in his own delight- 
the season.”’ A novel one cannot help enjoying.”’ ful line.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box’’ (85,000), ‘Grey Roses,’’ ‘* Comedies and Errors.”’ 





Another “‘ Elizabeth’’ Book. 
COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


12mo. $1.00 net. 
The New York San: 

* Didn't Elizabeth of the famous ‘ Visits’ marry an earl? To the 
best of our recollection she did. There is much of the same sort of 
cleverness in this book as in the other. Carlton, who is the author 
of the preface, says: ‘I've read every word and I like it.' We agree 
with Carlton. This particular countess is all right.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser : 

“The ‘Comments’ are wonderfully bright and clever. The coun- 
tess’s husband, Carlton, has written a pref In this Carl- 
ton declares that the book is ‘all right.’ We rather think we agree 
with Cariton."’ 





A New Omar Khayyam. 


INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


Collected and Arranged by Laurence Hore. 
Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


The London Athenzum writes: 
** Mr. Hope has caught admirably the dominant notes of 


stant, its out-of-door air, its melancholy. Slender brown 
limbs stir silently in the garden where flying foxes cross the 
moon. And always there is the poignant sense of the fleet- 
ness of love — a moment’s salvage from the flux of time.” 





Some Volumes of “ Belles-Lettres.’’ 


With Napoleon at St. Helena 
From the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. By 
Pavut Frakmeavx. Translated by Edith S.Stokoe. With 
photogravure portraits, facsimiles of letters and docu- 
ments. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 


Terrors of the Law 
Being the Portraits of Three Lawyers, the Original Weir of 
Hermiston, “ Bloody Jeffreys,’’ and ** The Bluidy Advo- 
cate Mackenzie.” By Francis Warr. With three 
photogravure portraits. Foolscap 8vo. Price, $1.25 net. 
Uniform with the author’s ‘The Law's Lumber Room.” 


Persian Children of the Royal Family 

Being the narrative of an Exiglish Tutor at the Court of 
H.R.H. Zillis Sulté4n, G.C.S.I. By Witrem Srarror. 
With namerous illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs. 8vo. Gilt top. Price, $3.50 net. 


Dante and the Divine Comedy 


Studies and Notes. A J. asus Wanem, 5.4. 
Foolscap 8vo. Price, $1.00 





Some New Garden Books. 


In a Tuscan Garden , 
(Anonymous.) With eight half-tone illustrations. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50 net. 
This work is explained by its title. It is adorned with illustrations 
worthy of such an attractive subject. The narrative of the experi- 


at once diverting and informative. She throws a strong light on the 
character of her native 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere 
By Rev. Canon Extacomss, the author of “In a Glou- 
cestershire Garden,”’ etc. With photogravure portrait of 
the author as frontispiece. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 
This serves as a sociable and chatty monthly “ Vade mecum" for 
garden-lovers, to tell them what to sow and when to sow it, and to 
give advice of every useful kind pertaining to the subject. 


subjects — garden-lore, bird-lore, folk-lore—a diary of facts and 
theories that “‘ reads away" a pleasant hour or two with profit to 
the reader. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUBS OF FICTION, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC., SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN LANE NEV YORK 
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American publishers is more nearly 
complete than that of any other house 
in the United States. 


4] We carry a very large stock of IM- 
PORTED BOOKS, including fine copies 
of the best editions and RARE BOOKS. 


{Send for our “‘ Classified Catalogue 
of 3500 volumes, suitable for a public 
library, proportioned in accordance with 
approved library metbods.’’ 
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A Persian Pearl and Other Essays 


By CLARENCE 8. DARROW. 








Parliamentary Usage 


for Women’s Clubs 


By EMMA A. FOX, 
Recording Secretary of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
16mo, cloth, 65 cts. net; flexible leather, $1.00. 
Designed for the use of women’s assemblies. 


Mrs. Fox is the recognized authority, among club women, 
on the subject of parliamentary law. Her book is clear, 
concise, and authoritative. 
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VOICE CULTURE 


FREDERICK BRUEGGER 
720 and 721 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 





Pupils now appearing with the 


Castle Square Opera Company, 
«The Burgomaster,”’ 
‘*The Explorers,”’ 


And other opera companies. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


‘George Ade’s 
NEW FILIPINO OPERA, 


THE SULTAN OF SULU 


Music by ALFrrep G. WaTHALL. 





THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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CHARLES C. CURTISS .. 


+ DIRECTOR. 
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NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
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Among the Most Notable New Books 








By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
T. 8. VAN DYKE, A. J. STONE, 
and D, G. ELLIOT. 


THE DEER FAMILY 


The initial volume of Taz American Srorts- 


levan ‘an Gelder hand-made paper (in sets 
only), “$7. 50 net (postage, 15 cts.). 

Published May 7. 
yay by Cari Cy ey 2 be followed 


Game Birds,” 
Se Sanpyrs — T. S Va» Drxx. 


By SANFORD H. COBB, 
Author of ** The Story of the Palatines.” 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 
of that 
civil law came to decree entire liberty of conscience 


and worship. 
Published May 7. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage extra). 





By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, 
Assistant in Harvard Library, Author of ** Andrew 
Jackson,” etc. 


THE LOWER SOUTH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The treatment of the entire Ome yay —of to the 
fire-eater, of the Resources ederacy, of 
the Ku-Klux movement — —offers a point of view 
which is as rare as it is necessary. 


Ready May 14. Cloth, 8vo. In press. 


| By ae > = R went Teta 
Dislegy ond Sani Sci- 

= roe oe tc —* in the. M 3 al = 
nstitute someti ist 

fey my od pain pe No ith of Masseck = iologi 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SANITARY SCIENCE 
AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE CAUSATION AND PREVEN- 
TION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

It should be invaluable to members of Boards of 


Sage, Supematensents of Sanitation, physicians, 
and students in general. * 


Published May 7. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 18 cts.) 
By Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. 
DEMOCRACY AND 

SOCIAL ETHICS 


“To the student of social too much em- 
— — 


Sania and ion . The book » Philadelphie, stimu- 
intelligent,”” —- Publie Ledger, Philade 
Inthe Citisens’ Library. Cloth, $1. 25 — 126.) 


By — F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., 
uthor of ** A History of Germany in the Middle 
~ etc. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GERMANY 


“ A notable work, and if not the best, at least one of the 
best ever written on the subject. . . . It is certainly one 
to be recommended to the American reader who seeks 4 
better understanding of this great people."” — The Courier - 


2 vols., cloth, $4.00 net (postage, 42 cts.). 








Columbia University Studies in Comparative Literature. New Volume. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Studies. By Lewis Exvsrerm. 
16+420 pages, illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net (postage, 13 cts.). 





THE NEW NOVELS 


By — MAJOR, 
uthor of ** When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


DOROTHY VERNON OF 
HADDON HALL 


Illustrated from — by Howarp CHANDLER 
Curisry. Cloth, 12mo, 369 pages, gilt tops, in 
decorated covers, $1 50. 

“A romance for lovers . . . the best of the new novels.” 
— Buffalo Express. 


By —: EUGENE FARMER, 
ae fo * Crenadier,Ne Grand Made- 
— J 


BRINTON ELIOT 


FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN. 
Ready May #1. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ** Senator North,”’ etc 


| THE CONQUEROR 
BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
“ Full of force, brains, 
abeorbingly —8 me =* 
Cloth, $1.50. 
By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “ Red Men and White,” “‘ Lin McLean.” 


THE VIRGINIAN 
A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS. 
The story of a cowboy and a young Eastern school 
teacher out in the “ cattle party ” Tilustrated 


by Arruor I. 
Published May 28. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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BRET HARTE. 


It was nearly a quarter of a century ago 
that Bret Harte, then close upon forty years 
of age, received an appointment in the consular 
service of the United States, and went abroad 
to live. He probably had little thought at the 
time that his self-expatriation would be pro- 
longed for twenty-four years, and that he would 
die in a foreign country. His first public ser- 
vice was at Crefeld, but after two years he was 





transferred to the important consulate at Glas- 
gow, where he remained until 1885, when the 
spoilsmen demanded his place, and he became 
a victim of our grotesque national system of 
consular appointments. He found life in Great 
Britain so comfortable that he decided to re- 
main. His reputation as a man of letters was 
so great that his pen assured him an income 
for as long as he should be able to use it; he 
was, moreover, one of the few American writers 
of his time who were as popular in England as 
at home. He even had a following upon the 
Continent, especially in Germany, and his 
stories had been translated into many languages. 
So he removed from Glasgow to London, made 
himself a home in the capital city of our race, 
and enjoyed life for something over twenty 
years longer. When he died, on the fifth of 
this month, he was in his sixty-third year. 

Bret Harte’s reputation as a writer was fully 
made when he went abroad in the seventies, 
and it was curiously like the more recent repu- 
tation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In other 
words, it was based upon a mastery of the short 
story, upon a gift of vivid realism in the por- 
trayal of striking types of character found far 
from the conventional environment of old so- 
cieties, and upon a knack of easy rhyming of 
a sort now humorous, now pathetic, which occa- 
sionally stirred the deeper emotions. The 
things which he could do he had already done, 
and done inimitably, when he became a volun- 
tary exile. Since then, he has perhaps doubled 
the volume of his work, but he has added to 
it no new note, and has remained content to 
ring the changes upon the old themes and 
situations. 

It is perhaps the best of all legitimate trib- 
utes to his great talent, amounting almost to 
genius, to say that his later stosies retain much 
of the freshness of the earlier ones. The vein 
of Californian romance which he worked so 
successfully in the seventies, continued in the 
nineties and beyond to yield ore of rich quality. 
He repeats himself many times, to be sure, but 
his repetitions are something more than replicas 
of achieved masterpieces ; they are rather anal- 
ogous to the variations upon a single theme to 
which the great composers have devoted their 
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best abilities. In the cases of the musician 
and the story-writer alike, the power to charm 
continuously is the real test, and we do not 
know why the variations of the artist in words 
should be treated with a scorn that we would 
not think of bestowing upon the variations of 
the artist in tones. 

Francis Bret Harte was born in Albany in 
1839. His father died when the boy was fifteen 
years old, and the family then migrated to 
California. The boy’s early experience in- 
cluded gold-digging, type-setting, and school- 
teaching. When a compositor at Eureka he 
tried his hand at writing, and the ability thus 
displayed earned him an editorial position on 
his newspaper. But his zeal outran his dis- 
cretion, and the office was nearly wrecked in 
consequence of the young editor’s denunciation 
of an outrageous Indian massacre in which the 
leading citizens of the town had taken part. 
He then started “The Californian” on his 
own account, but the paper had only a brief 
existence, and is chiefly remembered because 
the ** Condensed Novels” first appeared in its 
columns. In 1868 “ The Overland Monthly ” 
was established, and Harte was appointed its 
editor. His opportunity was now at hand, and 
he knew how to make use of it. The story of 
his sudden leap into national fame with “‘ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” is familiar, and 
need not be here repeated. The reception 
given it in California was decidedly unfavor- 
able, and many were the denunciations of 
the author that appeared in the press. But 
the East was yet to be heard from ; and when 
its voice was heard, the local verdict was ab- 
solutely reversed, for the story was received 
“with an enthusiasm that half frightened the 
author,” and even “The Atlantic Monthly” 
wrote soliciting a contribution of similar 
sort. 

Two or three years later, Bret Harte left 
California for the East, and established him- 
self as a journalist and man of letters in con- 
nection with the “ Atlantic ” and the New York 
** Evening Post.” This is the story of his life 
up to the time of his consular appointment, and 
is all that need be here recounted. It was a 
fortunate happening for American literature 
that he should have passed the receptive years 
of his life upon the Pacific Coast. Our na- 
tional history has offered few such opportu- 
nities for a genial observer, and Bret Harte 
was the man for the occasion. The exodus of 
1849 was one of the most picturesque things 
in our annals, and resulted in a social con- 





dition that remains absolutely unique. The 
author’s own words must here be quoted to 
help our understanding of the phase of Amer- 
ican civilization that he has placed permanently 
upon record. 

“ He must beg the reader to bear in mind that this 
emigration was either across a continent almost unex- 
plored, or by the way of a long and dangerous voyage 
around Cape Horn, and that the promised land itself 
presented the singular spectacle of a patriarchal Latin 
race who had been left to themselves, forgotten by the 
world, for nearly three hundred years. The faith, 
courage, vigor, youth, and capacity for adventure neces- 
sary to this emigration produced a body of men as 
strongly distinctive as the companions of Jason. Unlike 
most pioneers, the majority were men of profession and 
education ; all were young, and all had staked their 
future in the enterprise. Critics who have taken large 
and exhaustive views of mankind and society from club 
windows in Pall Mall or the Fifth Avenue can only 
accept for granted the turbulent Chivalry that thronged 
the streets of San Francisco in the gala days of her 
youth, and must read the blazon of their deeds like 
the doubtful quarterings of the shield of Amadis de 
Gaul.” 

The total literary output of this brilliant and 
accomplished writer includes, besides the sub- 
stantial collection of his poems, upwards of 
forty volumes of fiction. Perhaps one-fourth 
of these volumes are single novels; the others 
are collections of short stories. Bret Harte 
was less successful when working upon a large 
scale than when he confined himself to a few 
pages. The constructive art, which was almost 
faultless in his briefer efforts, seemed to fail 
him when he attempted the form of lengthy 
narrative, and the most extensive of all his 
fictions, the story of “Gabriel Conroy,” is 
among the weakest. Of his longer stories, 
“The Crusade of the Excelsior” is probably 
the best. It is as the master of the short story 
that he will mainly live in the history of our 
literature, and he is bound to occupy a high 
position. His stories are very uneven in their 
excellence, as could hardly fail to be the case 
when it is considered that they must number 
in the neighborhood of two hundred ; but the 
best of them, the best fifty of them, let us say, 
constitute a body of work that must be ranked 
above nearly everything else of its class in our 
literature, excepting only as hors concours the 
work of Poe and Hawthorne. And we are 
inclined to think that, taking the word novelist 
in its broadest sense, and reviewing our Ameri- 
can novelists of the past third of a century, 
there is not one among them all who has made 
a more valuable and lasting contribution to 
our literature than that which we owe to Bret 
Harte. 
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PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 





The shocking tragedy which ended the life of 
Paul Leicester Ford on the eighth of this month 
dealt a serious blow to both American literature and 
American historical scholarship. Born in 1865, he 
had lived among books all his life, and had done 
an amount of literary work that was prodigious for 
one so young. On the historical side, his work 
comprises editions of the works of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Dickinson, a valuable critical work 
upon “The New England Primer,” biographies of 
Washington and Franklin, and many lesser labors 
in the field of our Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory. To the larger public, he is best known as 
the author of “The Honorable Peter Stirling” and 
«“ Janice Meredith,” besides two or three novels of 
lighter character. The first of these novels, which 
is one of the strongest works of recent American 
fiction, had a curious history. It came unheralded, 
and attracted little attention. But as time went 
on, its readers told their friends about it, and the 
demand steadily increased until it became one of 
the best-selling books upon the market, and con- 
tinued to be largely purchased for several years. 
In other words, it showed that a good book may 
achieve popular success in strictly legitimate ways, 
and its history stands in striking contrast to the 
history of the average popular novel of the day. 
The art of the advertiser brought immediate suc- 
cess to “Janice Meredith,” which was rather a 
pity, because a prejudice was thus created against 
the book in the minds of discriminating observers, 
and its popularity was made to appear more arti- 
ficial than deserved. As a matter of fact, it was 
good enough to win its way without being “boomed” 
or “ boosted,” and stands out among the best recent 
romances of its class. It has the uncommon merit 
of being based upon a genuinely scholarly know- 
ledge of its period, without suffering from the obtru- 
sion of learning, or having its romantic and senti- 
mental interest in any way impaired. 








THE DETACHED METHOD IN 
LITERATURE. 


Perhaps the great French critics are the com- 
pletest modern examples of personal detachment 
from literary work; but English and American 
students of life have conspicuously tried to escape 
their native bias. To be able to externalize one’s 
environment, to get an outside view of one’s dog- 
mas, is deemed so necessary that the first step upon 
discovering an artistic faculty is to move to a 
metropolis and view past experiences and present 
emotions from that vantage-ground. 

Only recently has this been done with conscious 
eye upon the perspective. The blind impulse to 
get into a larger stream of life used to be the 
motive; or the need of a recognition not to be 
found in provincial society, — as when Dr. Samuel 














Johnson made his way to London. The great 
Doctor would, indeed, have resented any intimation 
that he was trying to get away from the moral and 
intellectual atmosphere in which he was reared. 
His opinion upon “ apostasy,” as he would have 
termed it, from one’s education, was very decided. 
As the Seward letters report, he professed that 
“if he had been educated in the Roman Catholic 
faith, he would have questioned his right to quit 
the religion of his fathers.” Stubbornly as he was 
bent upon adhering to the tenets he was born to, 
Dr. Johnson must have suffered intensification or 
enlargement of ideas by his migration from Lich- 
field; and upon the impressionable and vivid 
mind of Shakespeare the London journey doubtless 
wrought more deeply still. It brought to the 
dramatist that quickening of observation and 
memory which is so much more to the dramatic 
than to the philosophic observer of life. The 
details of his Stratford impressions must have 
started out in his mind, sensitivized by exile, fresh 
and full of color as they rarely appear to the 
familiar eye. Follies, customs, speech, naked 
human nature, unreflectingly absorbed long before, 
came out with the enchanting picturesqueness dis- 
tance lends. “Justice Shallow ” moved across his 
fellow-townsman’s field of vision, in all the pomp 
and circumstance of his official position, and withal 
without the over-emphasis which irritated daily 
companionship would have given. All the tender- 
ness of years of separation softened the medium 
through which the observer in city pent surveyed 
the fair rural Warwick of his boyhood. 

Jane Austen is the only notable instance I can 
now recall of a dramatic portrayer of contemporary 
English manners who gives the effect of perspective 
in her picture, subdues the whole to artistic propor- 
tions, without effecting this objective treatment by 
bodily removal from the scenes she depicts. The 
quiet humdrum society in which she lived was 
irradiated for her by the lambent light of an inex- 
tinguishable humor. The fine delicate touch is 
that of serene detachment, not too complete and 
removed for understanding. 

For satirists, such unexaggerated views are not 
essential. One can attack abuses from which one 
suffers acute and present misery, the more fitly and 
definitely for the pain. The caricature derives its 
ingenious power to torment from the isolation of 
certain qualities, the bias of the treatment. But 
the gentle, mellow outline of nature, the nothing 
too much, the modelling of a figure without the 
distortion of dislike or the harshness of incomplete 
comprehension, is not to be done in the heat of 
controversy. The exquisite grace of a day that is 
dead may be deplored, but it is the better artistic- 
ally since it cannot come back in its crade emphatic 
salience. 

Situations may press too close for the play of 
wit or fancy, but individuality presses closer still, 
and getting away from that is a far more subtle 
matter. A mind uncolored by. habit, preposses- 
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sion, or feeling, would be a difficult achievement. 
Burns’s “see oursel’ as ithers see us” seems to 
offer a rough-and-ready substitute for the absolute 
insight. There is the danger, however, of only 
exchanging one narrow circle for another. Some 
“ithers” bring to bear upon one’s shrinking 
idiosyncrasies the unsympathetic glare of opposite 
tastes and virtue. What benefit accrues to a Poe 
from seeing himself as a Griswold sees him? 
Would Hawthorne have gained by accepting the 
village valuation of himself —that village from 
whose opinions he had to shut himeelf off, to gain 
self-confidence enough to carry on his work? 

Seeing life steadily and seeing it whole comes 
not from reading it through other people’s eyes. 
We all know what befell “ tender personed Lamia” 
in Keats’s poem, when the cold skeptical eye of 
reason penetrated her warm love-trance. One’s 
neighbors usually bring, beside this perceant skep- 
ticism, an active disapproval and non-comprehension 
of one’s aim. “Know thyself” was the Delphic 
oracle, — but no method was suggested. The true 
Pythice calm would surely not be reached by 
adopting the strabismus of others in addition to 
one’s own. 

Nobody would have been worse confounded 
than Burns if the giftie had granted his petition, 
and the sensitive perception of others’ disap- 
proval had suddenly been thrust upon him. The 
virility that bubbled up so easefully in his song 
would have been ill exchanged for the tact that 
holds its finger upon the popular pulse. Well for 
us that Robert Burns’s nature had its roots too far 
back in the ploughing, love-making, peasant days 
of Ayr, to be transplanted into the conventional and 
artificial methods of the letters of his day. If, as 
Sudermann maintains in his novel “Es War,” 
repentance is an emasculating exercise, destructive 
of the peace it seeks, surely the effort to view 
ourselves as others do,—and that is generally 
satirically, sometimes despondently, — cannot pro- 
duce peace of mind. The dramatist may find it 
profitable; but the lyrical poet, or the man of 
action, leans for strength upon his subjective 
energy, and that is as liable to collapse from the 
intrusion of alien forces as was Lamia’s palpi- 
tating loveliness. Fortunately, the subjective type 
is usually impervious to the opinions of others. If 
Napoleon had been as acutely sensitive to public 
approval as Josephine was, he would have made 
but a poor figure in the world. Detachment, 
then, however desirable for critics and dramatists, 
seems to be in its infancy as a lay endowment, 
because of its difficulty of attainment. Whims and 
prejudices and personal bias serve their end in 
urging us toward definite goals, and give color 
to the material upon which the student of life 
works. Even if this were not so, these distinctive 
traits are not to be escaped by every mind, — 
“nearer are they than breathing, closer than 


hands and feet.” Mary B. Swinney. 





Che Aco Books. 


A WORTHY DISCIPLE OF ASCULAPIUS.* 





Earnest, purposeful, strenuously industrious 
— such was the life of the late Sir James Paget, 
and we close the book that pictures so faith- 
fully his long and useful career, with a feeling 
of gladness that such a man has lived. 

Ever since the appearance of the “ Religio 
Medici” a peculiar interest has attached to the 
self-revelations of a physician. Perhaps it is 
the old conflict between religion and science 
that is at the bottom of this interest. “ Three 
physicians, two atheists,” was a saying common 
in Browne’s day, and is still not without a 
measure of truth. But in Paget the highest 
scientific attainments were united with the 
loftiest spiritual faith and the most constant 
devotion to the claims of religion. That in 
him physic did not crowd out metaphysic may 
be seen in a brief passage from one of his rou- 
tine lectures on the functions of the brain. 

“ Other portions of the human mind are the reason, 
and the conscience . . . by which there is established 
between man and the brutes a great difference, not in 
degree alone, but in kind. The spirit differs from all 
the faculties in its independence of our organization: 
for it is exercised best in complete abstraction from all 
that is sensible; it is wholly independent of the organi- 
zation of the brain; wholly indepeadent also of the 
education of the understanding.” 

Even an outline of Paget’s life of ceaseless 
activity and well-earned honors would mcre 
than fill our available space. He was born at 
Yarmouth in 1814, being one of seventeen 
children, nine of whom reached maturity, and 
he had to contend with a lack of means that 
finally amounted to poverty; but the yourg 
man welcomed each obstacle as an incentive to 
renewed effort and an earnest of ultimate suc- 
cess. His fine scorn, in later life, of the eight- 
hour movement is reminiscent of his own 
fourteen and sixteen hours of daily toil. With 
two of his brothers, the young practitioner 
seeking a practice assumed the debts of his 
bankrupt father, and was not content until, at 
the end of twenty years, he had hunted up and 
paid in full, principal and interest, the last of 
the claims against the elder Paget. Cherishing 
a family pride like that of Thomas Martineau’s 
children, he could not bear to leave the reproach 

*Memorrs AnD Lerrers oF Sin JAmEs Pacer. Edited 
by Stephen Paget, one of his Sons. Illustrated. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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of insolvency against his honored father’s 
name. 

Some of the achievements of James Paget’s 
student days at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
are notable. In four or five days he read up 
medical jurisprudence, and, at the competitive 
examination, bore off the highest honors in this 
as well as in his other studies. He enjoyed 
almost a monopoly in his ability to read Ger- 
man with ease, and found himself in the curicus 
position of tutor to his instructors when medical 
intelligence from Germany was called for. 
Other languages he quickly acquired for pur- 
poses of his profession. A noteworthy per- 
formance of his still earlier years illustrates his 
bent for natural science. While yet under 
twenty, he prepared an exhaustive flora— 1185 
plants — of his native Yarmouth, publishing 
it with an elder brother’s equally careful study 
of the fauna, and accompanying it with obser- 
vations on the distribution and modification of 
species that read like prolegomena to the 
“ Origin of Species,” which was still a quarter 
of a century in the future. A valuable contribu- 
tion to medical science was his discovery, by the 
aid of a borrowed microscope, of the trichina 
spiralis, which Professor Virchow has since 
made the subject of more extended study. He 
found time and means to vary the monotony 
of his ’prentice days by a three-months visit to 
Paris hospitals and lecture-rooms. Writing 
home, he speaks with extreme disgust of the 
ruffianly appearance of the unwashed and un- 
shaven medical students, with their ragged 
coats and wooden shoes. Her regrets to see 
even some of his own countrymen lapsing into 
a like uncouthness ; “‘ however,” he adds, “ I 
hope a great deal of the worst is to be set 
down to the Americans, of whom a great many 
are, I know, studying here.” We hope he was 
mistaken. Surely Dr. Holmes, who studied 
in Paris a few years earlier, gives no such im- 
pression in his account of Louis’s “ faithful 
band of almost worshipping students,” and in 
his picture of the knot of Bostonians and Phila- 
delphians that used to breakfast at the Café 
Procope, where Jouffroy and other famous or 
soon-to-be-famous men also took their morning 
coffee. Another fling at Americans — and 
this time at American women — is found in a 
letter to Sir Joseph Hooker on the proposed 
admission of women-doctors to the International 
Medical Congress held in London in 1881. 
“T am influenced towards a negative posture 
in this case,” he says, “ by what I have heard 
of some of the American and Zurich women- 





doctors, whom it would be difficult 8 exclude, 
though few decent Englishmen would like to 
be associated with them.” Such disparaging 
remarks from one so kindly and charitable and 
so careful in weighing his words, are the more 
noteworthy as the utterances of a man who was 
loaded with honors by American scientific so- 
cieties and who came to have a wide circle of 
warm friends in this country. 


Apropos of his friendships, a few of the good 
things in which the book abounds must find a 
place here. At the dinner following Paget’s 
delivery of the Hunterian oration before the 
College of Surgeons in 1877, Mr. Gladstone, 
a close friend of his, proposed the orator’s 
health in a little speech in which he divided 
mankind into two classes, — the happy minor- 
ity who had heard the address, and the to-be- 
pitied majority who by their fault or misfortune 
had not. “There is only one way,” said Paget 
in responding to the toast, “in which it may 
be possible to surpass Mr. Gladstone as an 
orator, and that way I will proceed to put in 
practice. You all know that though speech may 
be silvern, silence is golden. You shall have 
the gold.” Not a few eminent authors and 
scientists were Sir James’s friends and admir- 
ers. We see him sitting with Romanes on one 
side and Browning on the other, laughing with 
hearty zest at the latter’s story of his faithless 
Italian maid-servant who pilfered his tea and 
then, conscience-stricken, stole his candles to 
burn before a little shrine in expiation of the 
theft. His admiration for George Eliot and 
his enjoyment of her novels is in somewhat 
significant contrast with his difficulty in get- 
ting through “ Marcella” one stormy day in 
the country. With Lowell he was on the 
friendliest of terms. ‘They were made for 
each other,” says Paget’s son. In their hearty 
liking for the English climate the two were 
certainly at one. As after-dinner speakers 
they enjoyed a nearly equal repute. The late 
Mr. Justice Denman said, “I once heard, at 
a dinner of the Royal Society, the late Lord 
Coleridge, Mr. Lowell, then American Ambas- 
sador, Sir James Paget, and Mr. Huxley, all 
speak on the same evening; and the general 
opinion put Lowell first and Paget next.” A 
short letter from Lowell to Paget, not included 
in Mr. Norton’s collection, is so characteristic 
in its happy phrasing, and so illustrative of the 
esteem entertained for Sir James by all who 
knew him, as to warrant insertion here. 


“If anything could add to the pleasure of dining 
with you, it would be that of meeting Lord Acton. He 
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is one of t®® few men I have ever met, the inside of 
whose head more than keeps the promise of the out — 
and in his case that is saying a great deal. I well 
remember in what terms he spoke of you; and shall 
not say whether I agreed with him or not, because my 
opinion could add no weight to his. You see I am 
wandering from the point (like every after-dinner 
speaker but you) — but it is only because I would fain 
put off saying that I am unfortunate enough to be 
engaged for Thursday. I can only say I wish I 
weren't |” 

Our editor has some pleasant things to 
record of Lowell, and collects a number of his 
wise and witty sayings that have never before 
been in print. 

A baronetcy was conferred upon Paget in 
1871, when he had been already thirteen 
years, in his professional capacity, a member 
of the queen’s household. He died in 1899. 
His fame as a physician rests chiefly on his 
work in surgical pathology, wherein he serves 
as one of the links connecting the old Hun- 
terian surgery with that of the last quarter- 
century. His son Stephen has admirably edited 
and supplemented his autobiography and let- 
ters, adding Millais’ portrait of Sir James and 
other portraits and illustrations. 

Scant space remains in which to notice the 
“Essays and Addresses.” Though almost 
wholly on medical subjects, many of them 


hold the lay reader a willing captive by their 


clear and engaging style. Such are, for ex- 
ample, the chapters on “Stammering with 
Other Organs than Those of Speech,” “ What 
Becomes of Medical Students,” “ Theology and 
Science,” “ Nervous Mimicry,” and “ Errors 
in the Chronometry of Life.” 


Percy F. BIicKneE.LL. 


LINCOLN’S PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION.* 


A whole generation of men has passed from 
the stage of human affairs since the legal 
adjustment of conflicting purposes for the 
reconstruction of State governments in the 
rebellious South ; yet for thirty years such has 
been the conflict of opinion and the resulting 
current of events that one may say to-day with 
a large measure of truth that the work of 
Reconstruction is still incomplete. 

Three days before his death Mr. Lincoln 
said : 

“T have been shown a letter . . . in which the writer 


resses regret that my mind has not seemed to be 
definitely fixed on the question whether the seceded 


*Luxcotn’s Pian or Reconstruction. By Charles H. 
McCarthy. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 








States, so called, are in the Union or out of it... . 
As appears to me, that question has not been, nor yet 
is, a practically material one, and that any discussion 
of it while it thus remains practically immaterial could 
have no effect other than the mischievous one of divid- 
ing our friends. As yet, whatever it may hereafter 
become, that question is bad as the basis of a contro- 
versy, and good for nothing at all — a mere pernicious 
abstraction. We all agree that the seceded States, so 
called, are out of their proper practical relation with 
the Union, and that the sole object of the Government, 
civil and military, in regard to those States, is to again 
get them into that proper practical relation. I believe 
that it is not only possible, but, in fact, easier, to do 
this without deciding or even considering whether these 
States have ever been out of the Union than with it. 
Finding themselves safely at home, it would be utterly 
immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. Let 
us join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the 
proper practical relations between these States and the 
Union, and each forever after innocently indulge his 
own opinion whether in doing the acts he brought the 
States from without into the Union, or only gave them 
proper assistance, they never having been out of it.” 

Here, in a few sentences, is Mr. Lincoln’s 
plan for Reconstruction ; and it may be called 
the paternal plan. Not explicitly, but tacitly 
and practically, it is based upon the theory for 
which the war had been undertaken by the 
North — that the Union is perpetual, and that 
a State may not secede. At the same time, it 
met the protest of such practical minds as that 
of Thaddeus Stevens — that a State can secede, 
and that in fact eleven did so act— by the con- 
cession that ‘‘ the seceded States, so called, are 
out of their proper and practical relation with 
the Union.” The eminently practical mind of 
the great President recognized what so many of 
his contemporaries failed to grasp: that polit- 
ical theories and the actual events of life do 
not always coincide. Thomas Williams, of 
Pennsylvania, well expressed the truth in his 
remarks in the House, April 29, 1864, when 
he said that in the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution the theory of an indissoluble 
Union referred to the right, to its organic law; 
but that the Union could be ruptured by vio- 
lence. Mr. Stevens himself, four days later, 
put it concisely when he said: “ What are we 
making war upon them for? For seceding; 
for going out of the Union against law. The 
law forbids a man to rob or murder, and yet 
robbing and murder exist de facto, but not de 

re.” 

The problem of Reconstruction was there- 
fore not an easy one; it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make a harmony of theory and fact. 
On the one hand were the Constitution and 
the perpetual pact; on the other were the 
violated law and the offenders. Men like 
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Lincoln and Stevens, who agreed thoroughly 
as to the theory of the Union, fixed their 
attention, after the event of secession, poles 
apart. Lincoln’s mind was on the indissoluble 
Union ; Stevens saw before all else the violat- 
ors of the law. Lincoln’s desire to restore the 
status quo dwarfed all questions of method ; 
to Stevens the status quo was worth restoring 
only on certain conditions and with certain 
guarantees for the future. The one thought 
upon the returned and restored prodigal; the 
other elaborated pains and penalties. If Mr. 
Lincoln’s was the paternal plan, that of Mr. 
Stevens was the penitentiary one. 

Mr. Lincoln died on the eve of the Recon- 
struction period, and his successor was soon at 
war with the leaders of Congressional opinion. 
It has always been an open question to thought- 
ful men, how far the great leader, if he had 
lived, would have determined the facts of 
Reconstruction. The issue that was made, 
early in 1864 in the first session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, when Henry Winter Davis 
and Senator Wade brought in a bill which 
ignored the administration’s policy of restora- 
tion in Louisiana, foreboded a conflict; and 
although it was for the time averted, the desire 
to punish the rebellious South, and to make 
sure of the abolition of slavery, was too strong 
to be permanently set aside. Yet one may 
reasonably cherish the belief that, had the 
leader lived who far more than any other man 
concerned with the rebellion commanded the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen, some of 
the harsher features of Reconstruction as car- 
ried out would have been avoided. Whilst it 
is true that the opposition to Mr. Lincoln was 
based only partly on his plan, and was directed 
also at his independence in the initiation of a 
policy, we can agree with the latest biographer 
of Thaddeus Stevens,Congressman McCall, that 
if Lincoln had lived “ his fine political sagacity 
and his popularity with the people might not 
have been strong enough to carry through his 
plan of Reconstruction, but we can at least feel 
sure that his moderation would have averted 
any serious rupture; that he would not have 
been dragged to the bar of the Senate in 
impeachment proceedings, and that Congress, 
under the lead of Stevens, would not have 
wielded the supreme power.” 

Mr. Charles H. McCarthy has very happily 
gathered into his volume on © Lincoln’s Plan 
of Reconstruction ” the lines of policy that lie 
about the purpose of President Lincoln. In 
the first four chapters he discusses the admin- 





istrative efforts to restore to the Union Ten- 
nessee, Lousiana, and Arkansas, and the for- 
mation of the new State of West Virginia. 
Through all these tentative efforts, whether in 
what was contemptuously called the “ten per 
cent” policy in the three Southwestern States, 
or in the recognition in the “ Old Dominion” 
of a minority vote setting free the western por- 
tion of the State, Mr. Lincoln was clear in his 
own mind. What he said in the case of Virginia 
applies to all: 

“ The consent of the Legislature of Virginia is con- 
stitutionally necessary to the bill for the admission of 
West Virginia becomingalaw. A body claiming to be 
such a legislature has given its consent. We cannot 
well deny it is such unless we do so upon the outside 
knowledge that the body was chosen at elections in 
which a majority of the qualified voters of Virginia 
did not participate. But it is a universal practice in 
the popular elections in all these States to give no legal 
consideration whatever to those who do not choose to 
vote, as against the effect of the votes of those who do 
choose to vote. Hence it is not the qualified voters, 
but the qualified voters who choose to vote, that consti- 
tute the political power of the State. Much less than 
to non-voters should any consideration be given to 
those who did not vote in this case, because it is also 
matter of outside knowledge that they are not merely 
neglectful of their rights under and duty to this govern- 
ment, but were also engaged in open rebellion against 
it. . . . Can this Government stand if it indulges con- 
stitutional constructions by which men in open rebellion 
against it are to be accounted, man for man, the equals 
of those who maintain their loyalty te it?” 

The sixth chapter, a most instructive one, 

‘*‘ Theories and Plans of Reconstruction,” pre- 
sents the President’s plan, Sumner’s theory 
of “ State suicide,” the “ conquered territory ” 
theory of Stevens, and the view persistently 
held by many Northern Democrats that only 
the final event of the war could determine 
whether the rebellious States were in or out of 
the Union. The President’s plan assumed not 
only that the Union was indestructible, but 
also that individuals rather than States were 
in rebellion, and that individuals rather than 
States were to be brought to terms. Mr. 
Sumner’s theory held that the act of the de 
facto rulers of a State is the act of that State, 
and that secession involved “a practical abdi- 
cation by the State of all rights under the 
Constitution . . . and the State being, accord- 
ing to the language of the law, felo de- se, 
ceases to exist.” 

Mr. Stevens’s theory was too much that of 
a legalist, in some of its features, to be satis- 
factory to a lover of the Constitution in its 
spirit as well as its letter. 

«“ Who pleads the Constitution against our proposed 
action ? Who says the Constitution must come in, in 
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bar of our action. . . . The Constitution! Our Con- 
stitution, which you repudiate and trample under foot, 
forbids it! Sir, it is an absurdity. There must be a 
party in court to plead it, and that party, to be entitled 
to plead it in court, must first acknowledge its suprem- 
acy, or he has no business to be in court atall.... 
Those who bring in this plea here, in bar of our action, 
are the advocates of rebels; they are speaking for them 
and not for us— who are the plaintiffs in this trans- 
action.” 

The plaintiffs! Never once did the mind of 
this acute lawyer rise above that narrow con- 
ception of the constitutional defence of the 
Union. To Mr. Lincoln, the cause of the Union 
was that of a sovereign government and a sov- 
ereign people, and not of a mere plaintiff at 
the bar. 

The seventh chapter of Mr. McCarthy’s 
work deals with “ The Rise of the Congressional 
Plan,” and gives in detail the discussions in 
both houses, during the first half of 1864, of 
the bill introduced by Henry Winter Davis 
and Senator Wade. This bill, which was 


vetoed by President Lincoln, repudiated the 
President’s “ten per cent” States and their 
reconstructed governments, and claimed the 
right for Congress “ to reorganize governments 
in those States, to impose such conditions as it 
thinks necessary to secure the permanence of 
republican government, to refuse to recognize 


any governments there which do not prohibit 
slavery forever.” Mr. Lincoln thought that 
slavery could be abolished only by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and said : 

“ This bill and the position of these gentlemen seem 
to me, in asserting that the insurrectionary States are 
no longer in the Union, to make the fatal admission that 
States, whenever they please, may of their own motion 
dissolve their connection with the Union. Now, we 
cannot survive that admission, I am convinced.” 

In the Congress that met in December, 
1864, an attempt was made to revive the 
Davis- Wade bill, with the modification of 
recognizing the “ten per cent” States already 
organized by the administration. This meas- 
ure was unsuccessful; and equally so was an 
attempt by the friends of the administration 
to have the State of Louisiana recognized inde- 
pendently of a general Reconstruction measure. 
There was a drawn battle, at the close of which 
the President’s death changed the whole situa- 
tion. This conflict of forces within the triumph- 
ant Republican party is fully presented in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters; while the 
final chapter notes the “ Culmination of the 
Presidential Plan” in the application of it by 
his successor, and to final discomfiture at the 
hands of Congress. In this chapter the author 





for the first time becomes something more than 
a narrator, and enters into a critical examina- 
tion as to the modes of initiating Reconstruc- 
tion, the character of the reconstructed govern- 
ments, and the limitations of the Presidential 
plan. He finds four modes of instituting the 
renewed governments: by a movement originat- 
ing with the loyal people, as in West Virginia ; 
by Presidential initiative, as in Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana; by the expiring 
power of the Confederacy’s local governors, 
as in Mississippi, Georgia, and Texas; and 
by Congressional authority, as finally in all 
the eleven States except West Virginia and 
Tennessee. All of these methods are charac- 
terized as irregular, but the last is approved as 
least open to objection. The author’s closing 
remarks may well be quoted : 

“ However crude we may now consider Mr. Lin- 
coln’s system, it should not be forgotten that with him 
the paramount consideration was the overthrow of the 
Confederacy. With that purpose all his measures har- 
monized, and it is scarcely critical to examine them 
from any other point of view. How far necessity, 
which had originally suggested, would subsequently 
have modified his plan, it is now impossible to state. 
Without detracting a particle from his well-won fame 
it may be admitted that his method, which could not 
have foreseen the rapid succession of changes following 
his death, was but indifferently adapted to solve the 
problem with which Congress was compelled to deal in 
1867; but the measure of permanent success which 
attended the deliberate legislation of that body by no 
means justified the conclusion that some other system 
would have proved a total failure. With all its imma- 
turity, the plan of the President was not without its 
advantages. It aimed to restore, with as little innova- 
tion as possible, the Union of the Fathers; with some 
exceptions the natural leaders of Southern society were 
to participate in the work of reorganization; and the 
author of this simple plan approached his difficult task 
in a generous and enlightened spirit.” 

The substance of Mr. McCarthy’s book is 
better than his method. There is at times a 
lack of continuity, and a returning upon itself 
of the narrative which makes it difficult to see 
the relation of events. Especially in the case 
of the States restored by the President, is it 
difficult to get the calendar of the story. The 
narrative in Arkansas proceeds to May, 1861; 
then falls back, without notice, to February ; 
then goes on in May. Mr. Pierpont is elected 
Governor of Virginia for a term beginning 
January 1, 1864, and immediately in his mes- 
sage makes a recommendation which is acted 
on by the Legislature December 21, 1863. 
On page 47 Themas J. Durant is made the 
leader of the anti-slavery faction in Louisiana; 
on page 58 he is called the spokesman of “the 
conservative element whose interests opposed 
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any disturbance of existing conditions.” On 
page 208 there is an unprofitable attempt to 
prove that Mr. Sumner was in the wrong in 
considering that James the Second demitted 
the English crown by abdication. On page 
434 we are told that “when the last of the 
Federal soldiers had set their faces toward the 
sea, the city of Atlanta was little more than a 
mass of smoking ruins.” In his “ Memoirs,” 
General Sherman says that the fire which 
Colonel Roe, by his orders, had set to the rail- 
road shops, through an explosion “also reached 
the block of stores near the depot, and the 
heart of the city was in flames, but the fire 
did not reach the parts of Atlanta where the 
courthouse was, or the great mass of dwelling- 
houses.” The annexed correspondence shows 
that the intention was merely to destroy that 
portion of the city which was a fortified place 
and an arsenal of supplies. Old residents tell 
the same story to those who visit Atlanta to-day. 

The author has esteemed too lightly his fune- 
tion as critic. One feels that the opposing 
plans represented by Lincoln, by Henry Win- 
ter Davis, and by Stevens, are not sufficiengly 
characterized ; and he gets a less clear view of 
their constitutional relationships from this work 
devoted to a single topic than from such a 
treatise as McCall’s Life of Stevens, to which 


Reconstruction is only a part of the story. 
Joun J. Hatsey. 








AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION OF DANTE.* 


The late Eugene Schuyler rather wickedly 
remarked concerning Longfellow’s translation 
of Dante: “ You cannot possibly understand 
it unless you have read the original.” This 
jibe is somewhat less injurious than it sounds, 
for it is in a measure true of all verse transla- 
tions of Dante, among which Longfellow’s is 
not the least intelligible. What makes verse 
translations, with a few shining exceptions, so 
disappointing is the fact that their form natur- 
ally arouses an expectation which is sadly dis- 
appointed. Except as a vehicle for poetry, what 
excuse for being has verse? The function of 
a verse translation should be to give some im- 
pression of the artistic form of the original, 
some touch of its animating principle, to make 
a similar appeal to the sense of beauty. If a 
metrical version fails to give such an impres- 





*Tue Divine Comepy or Dante ALicHieRi. Trans- 
lated by Charles Eliot Norton. Revised edition. In three 
volumes: Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





sion, to make such an appeal, it is like salt that 
has lost its savor. From a prose translation of 
a poem less is expected: it serves its humble 
purpose if it afford an accurate and spirited 
rendering of so much of the meaning of the 
original as may still persist after the disinte- 
gration of the poem as a work of art. This 
residue chances to be, in the case of the Divine 
Comedy, of weight and value; moreover, the 
difficulties in the way of the modern reader 
who would feel the full glory and divineness of 
the poem are so great that a faithful transla- 
tion is not to be despised. Even the Italians 
have their prose version, printed face to face 
with the original, nor do they shame to con- 
sult it. Similar apparatus is provided by the 
editors of the well-known “‘ Temple Classics,” 
who give us the fine prose translations of the 
Inferno by Dr. Carlyle, of the Purgatorio by 
Mr. Okey, of the Paradiso by Mr. Wicksteed, 
in compact and attractive form face to face 
with the original text. The object of this edi- 
tion is plainly to facilitate the study of the 
original. In a note appended to his translation 
Mr. Okey remarks with truth and point: “ Of 
the supreme poets none loses so much by trans- 
lation as Dante ; none so quickly repays a study 
of the original text. Many passages indeed 
are clearer in Italian than in English.” This 
should not be forgotten when Mr. Schuyler’s 
fling at Longfellow is recalled. 

The three translations issued in the “ Tem- 
ple Classics” have high and various merits ; 
still, the very fact that they are by different 
men deprives them of that uniformity of tex- 
ture and tone that marks the work of Dante. 
It is pleasant to know that there is a complete 
translation by an honored American scholar 
the merits of which are iucontestible, perhaps 
incomparable. When Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton first published his prose translation of 
Dante in 1891, its excellence was widely rec- 
ognized, —so widely that a dozen reprints of 
at least one part of it were called for within a 
decade. Last autumn Professor Norton com- 
pleted a thorough-going revision of his great 
work, which now comes to us in its definitive 
form from the Riverside Press. A critical 
comparison of this with the earlier version is 
necessary in order to enable one to realize the 
significance of the author’s quiet statement 
that he has “ given, perhaps, as much time to 
the revision as to the original making of the 
translation.” Indeed, the alterations, both in 
sense and syntax, are so many and often so 
radical, that the revision is essentially a new 
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version. The changes fall into two classes: 
those whose purpose was to make the style 
more flowing and the diction more idiomatic ; 
and those by which the author seeks to render 
Dante’s thought with increased precision and 
deeper fidelity. It is safe to assert that the 
translator has taken cognizance of the textual 
corrections and the happier interpretations of 
recent decades, and that nothing is here set 
down at random. Inasmuch, however, as the 
former version was also deeply considered, it 
remains true that the changes in the sense are 
often of a kind to invite the famous verdict of 
Sir Roger De Coverley. They represent the 
deliberate interpretations of Professor Norton 
to-day as opposed to the interpretations of the 
same authority a dozen years ago. It is but 
natural that there should be instances in the 
case of which some will prefer the earlier read- 
ing. The very first sentence of the poem af- 
fords a case in point. The earlier version was: 

** Midway upon the road of our life I found myself 
within a dark wood, for the right way had been 
missed.” 

The following is the revised version, with the 
changes made noticeable by italics : 

“ Midway upon the journey of our life I found myself 
in a dark wood, where the right way was lost.” 

Far the most important of the above altera- 
tions is the change of for to where. The change 
represents a fundamentally different conception 
of Dante’s moral and theological attitude. 
Formerly the translator made Dante say that 
a man deviates from the straight and narrow 
way because of an inward declension, a spiritual 
blindness, which is symbolized by the slumber 
that possessed him when he “ abandoned the 
true way.” Now, on the other hand, the trans- 
lator makes Dante imply that a man goes astray 
morally by reason of mere outward temptations 
and obstacles. Perhaps he is right about 
Dante’s attitude ; Scartazzini does not think 
so; others do not think so; and, however it 
may be, the change seems to involve some sacri- 
fice of spiritual significance, of universal truth. 

Whatever one may think of this or that 
change in the reading, everyone must admire 
the literary skill displayed in the changes in 
diction and word-order. Professor Norton’s 
diction bears witness to a taste more nearly 
faultless than is exhibited by other translators 
of Dante. The notes, which in the former 
version were too scanty, have been increased 
in number many-fold, and now give a succinct 
explanation, whenever the explanation is known, 
of every obscure passage or allusion. Detailed 





comparison of this translation with Carlyle’s 
of the Inferno or with Mr. Wicksteed’s of the 
Paradiso tends to deepen one’s admiration of 
Mr. Norton’s work. The American translation 
is somewhat severer in style than the others, 
frequently exhibiting a distinct preference for 
significant Latinisms in Dante’s diction for 
which the English translators prefer the more 
vivid purely English synonyms. Not that 
Mr. Norton’s translation is unduly Latinized ; 
on the contrary, it is extremely idiomatic, and 
more so in the present than in the former ver- 
sion. Mr. Norton further shows the purity of 
his taste in eschewing archaisms, except per- 
haps when the language of Dante is distinctly 
scriptural; and in the avoidance of metrical 
effects. In Mr. Wicksteed’s charming and 
spirited version of the Paradiso the light-winged 
prose is continually hovering on the verge of 
verse — sometimes sliding into it. It may be 
questioned whether there is not some element 
of the meretricious in such a confusion of the 
two harmonies of prose and of verse. The 
superiority of Mr. Norton’s taste is decisively 
revealed in the uniformity of tone which is 
preserved throughout: the tone and the har- 
mony of noble modern prose. It is unfortunate 
that there is no space here for examples which 
would give point to these observations. The 
reviewer can only record his own conclusion 
that no other version of the whole poem known 
to him, and no other combination of versions 
of the three several parts, can be said to equal 
Mr. Norton’s in the application of the higher 
qualities of taste and style to the faithful ren- 
dition of Dante’s thought in prose. In its 
union of the prime qualities of fidelity and 
idiomatic felicity, this masterly translation is 
probably unrivalled. No doubt it will have a 
permanent place as an English classic. 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 








AN EXPLANATION OF ROBESPIERRE.* 


In the examination of a biographical work 
on so important a historical character as Robes- 
pierre, three questions at once present them- 
selves: Have new sources or material been 
discovered? Have the old and well-known 
sources been correctly used? Is there merit 
shown in analysis and in literary presentation ? 
In the present volume the first of these may 
be dismissed at once, for Mr. Belloc prefaces 


*Ropesrierre. AStudy. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A. With 
portrait. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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his work with a disclaimer. It is his belief 
that there is greater need of intelligent study 
of materials already within reach than of search 
for altogether new light. In recognition of 
this need he has undertaken the present study. 
The result of his labor is a volume that bears 
on its every page evidence of that conscientious 
care and analysis which were, in the writer's 
mind, the first essentials. 

Now when a man of Mr. Belloc’s known 
ability and honesty of purpose essays such an 
important examination as this one, and when 
its perusal shows such extreme care, there is 
surely reason for the prediction that, in so far 
as the facts of history are concerned, a just 
discrimination in the use of materials may be 
expected. It is only in part, however, that 
such a prediction is verified. It would perhaps 
be hypercritical to attack the author’s old-time 
presentation of the Revolution as a sudden 
emergence and as a series of cataclysms,— as 
when, writing of the results of the National 
Assembly, it is stated that “it was in the na- 
ture of this crisis that the immediate past fell 
out of sight altogether. There stood between 
’89 and ’90 the strange barrier between sleep 
and waking.” Such misstatements may be 


pardoned in the exigencies of dramatic analysis. 
But it is otherwise when materials are avowedly 


accepted as authoritative which lack the first 
requisites of true sources. Mr. Belloc’s ac- 
count of Robespierre’s youth and early man- 
hood is founded upon the memoirs of Charlotte 
Robespierre. He not only accepts them as 
genuine, but, basing an analysis of character 
upon the sister’s description, he makes that 
analysis the centre and crux of the later de- 
velopment of his hero. The trustworthiness 
of these memoirs is then a question of prime 
importance, yet they have usually been regarded 
as a forgery. The author asserts their authen- 
ticity, and has made a clever argument in sup- 
port of his contention. Yet, admitting this 
argument to be convincing and final, the mem- 
oirs do not constitute a reliable source. It is 
at least clear that they were written years after 
the events they purport to narrate, that they 
were amplified by Laperronaye in such a man- 
ner as to render it impossible to distinguish 
between original and alterations, and that, at 
the best, they éonstitute a solitary, isolated 
statement of facts unsupported by other wit- 
nesses. To accept such material as a final 
source is to discredit that modern school of 
scientific history to which Mr. Belloc’s country- 
men have contributed so largely. 





Along the same lines is the author’s assump- 
tion of Robespierre’s unimportance in the sum- 
mer of 1789, because “for months the half 
official Moniteur does not mention his name.” 
This mistake has become almost a classic. The 
Moniteur in fact did not begin publication until 
November of 1789, and it was not until years 
had elapsed that the earlier numbers, dating 
from May, were published in order to make 
the file complete for so interesting a period of 
history. Necessarily, citations from the Moni- 
teur for this period have no true historical 
value. In minor matters there are occasional 
errors in the statement of events of importance. 
The Berlin treaty of February, 1792, between 
Austria and Prussia, was certainly not due © 
primarily to the intrigues of Catherine II. of 
Russia, but was rather the completion of a 
diplomatic reversal begun in the Vienna Con- 
vention of the previous year, by which Leo- 
pold II. gained a friend in the king of Prussia. 
Both Van Sybel and Sorel have proved this 
beyond question. Nor is that view correct 
which shows the Girondists in July of 1792 as 
imbued with a great idea, “‘ the vision of a free 
world.” The famous decree offering aid to 
“nations in bondage” was not passed until 
November of that year, and then only by acci- 
dent, and with no conception of its real import. 

When, however, we turn to the question 
of analysis and literary presentation, Mr. 
Belloc’s work at once takes rank with the 
best historical essays. Granting him his 
premises, his characterizations of Robespierre 
and of contemporary events are altogether 
logical, and are presented in a style that 
forces an absorbed attention. Robespierre, as 
the author sees him, belonged to that class of 
country lawyers who, imbued with the spirit 
of anti-revolutionary philosophy, systematized 
that philosophy into a code of principles, and, 
with a hard logic, judged all men and events 
by its formulas. 

« He took the first postulates of the ‘ Contrat Social’ 
for granted. . . . He deduced from them, and still 
deduced, with a fatal accuracy of process, with a fatal 
ignorance of things, and with no appreciation of the 
increasing chances of error, until his deductions had 
departed prodigiously from their starting point, and 
began to prove themselves in every practical applica- 
tion absurd.” 

Thus the atmosphere in which Robespierre 
lived was one of political dogmatism. He was 
one of those fanatics who 

“ Attach themselves to some principle which is either 
highly probable, or generally acceptable, or even self- 
evident, and armed with this truth which few care (and 
sometimes none are able) to deny, they proceed to a 
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thousand applications of their rule which they lay 
down as an iron standard, crushing the multiple irregu- 
larities of living things. Of these it has been well said 
that they go to the devil by logic.” 

Imbued with these circumscribed ideals, 
Robespierre entered the National Assembly 
of 1789. He was “ unreasonable logic incar- 
nate,” yet his reputation grew steadily by his 
pertinacity in criticism of existing forms, and 
his insistent postulation of new principles of 
government. At the same time he took no 
part in the immediate quarrels of the Assem- 
bly, nor in its practical labors. He “lived 
in ideas rather than in their application,” and 
was in truth incapable of sharing in the popu- 
lar excitement and enthusiasm of 1789. This 
aloofness of temperament, combined with a 
recognized sincerity, both constantly displayed 
in the Assembly and at the Jacobin Club, 
served in time to give him a far-reaching 
influence. In popular estimation he personi- 
fied those principles which the radical revolu- 
tionists were struggling to realize. But with 
the events of the 10th of August, the people, 
whose rights Robespierre had been preaching, 
actually acquired power, and a change of rôle 
was imperative. Obliged to abandon obstruct- 
ive criticism, his true forte, he entered upon 
a period of constructive activity, in which he 
forfeited both the source of his popularity and 
his political independence. Though not the 
coward he has frequently been pictured, he 
was never a leader in action, nor strong in 
times of crisis. He unconsciously undermined 
his own influence by yielding principles to 
political necessity or to personal ambition. 
In the trial of the King, his logic became 
sophistry; in the attack upon the Girondists 
he exhibited none but the politician’s tactics. 
Yet with the overthrow of the Girondists the 
time finally arrived when Robespierre’s ideals 
were to be put in execution, when his essays 
were to become codes. 

This interpretation of Robespierre by Mr. 
Belloc, as just summarized, does not differ 
greatly from that commonly given. It is with 
the period following Robespierre’s entrance 
into the Committee of Public Safety that the 
biography diverges from the beaten track. He 
joined the Committee, says Mr. Belloc, not 
reluctantly, but of set purpose. He passed 
from the realm of abstract theory to that of 
practical politics. More and more he sacrificed 
principles to the gratification of personal am- 
bition, and he knew himself to have deserted 
his ideals. Opposed in theory to the system of 
the Terror, he yet submitted to it to retain his 





leadership in Paris, while his occasional resist- 
ance to that system is explained as the result 
of a desire to exhibit his authority. Finally 
he was tempted, — tempted by the vision of 
despotic authority, only transparently masked 
by a pretense of moderating the Terror ; and 
he knew his temptation, yet yielded. Such an 
analysis denies to Robespierre the excuse of 
self-deception : an extreme view, yet one ably 
argued. It seems reasonable also to the reader, 
and thus is evidence of the skill with which 
the author has combined his materials. It can- 
not be accepted as conclusive, simply because 
no dictum on Robespierre is conclusive. As 
Mr. Belloc himself states, “in every attempt 
to explain the man, one must omit the back- 
ground.” In a greater degree than with any 
other man of the revolutionary era, contempo- 
rary events fail to illuminate his character. The 
study of Robespierre is the study of “a mind 
isolated and feeding inwardly upon itself.” 

In his preface Mr. Belloc writes : 

“ Nothing would be easier than to make a drama of 
the life of Robespierre, were one content to neglect the 
exactitude of historical record. On the other hand, 
nothing would be easier . . . than to write down a 
voluminous chronicle in which the self contradictions 
should be stated, but not explained, and in which all 
the sequence of the great story and all its poignancy 
should be neglected.” 

Having denied himself the “ easier task,” Mr. 
Belloc undertook to steer the much more diffi- 
cult middle course, and explain the man. To 
do this successfully and present to the public 
a study which altogether escapes the imputation 
of the dry-as-dust accounts on the one hand, 
and also of the luridly painted theatrical effects 
on the other, has been Mr. Belloc’s work. And 
it is no small praise to say that his explanation 
of Robespierre, while not forfeiting its claim 
to an honorable place among historical studies, 
has also much of the charm and style and 
finish which should win recognition for it in a 


wider field. E. D. Apams. 








AMERICA IN THE FAR EAST.* 


Passing over the matter of racial bias, and 
of the insuperable British belief in the right 
of Anglo-Saxon nations to subjugate and domi- 
nate weaker peoples, it may be said that few 
students of contemporary diplomacy are better 
qualified to speak of the events that are so 
rapidly transforming the Orient and opening 
for us a new chapter in the history of the 
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world than Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, author 
of “The Mastery of the Pacific.” Long a 
resident and traveller in foreign lands, he has 
enjoyed rare opportunities for observing the 
peoples of the Far East and noting auch social 
and political institutions as are calculated to 
throw light on their racial traits as well as on 
their capacity for self-government. Former 
deputy commissioner of Burma and admin- 
istrator of Mashonaland, he was for several 
years a special correspondent of the London 
“ Times ” in the Orient, — positions that gave 
him access to sources of information seldom 
exploited by Europeans. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he has already published some of 
these impressions in former volumes which 
have not only aroused wide interest but won 
for him special recognition from the Royal 
Geographical Society, the present book is in 
every sense a new and original production. 
Its dominant idea appears to be that the Pacific 
is to become the highway for the commerce of 
the world, and hence the arena for the inter- 
national rivalries of the dawning century. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s style is at once clear and graphic, 
while his description of Asiatic conditions and 
possibilities is both thorough and comprehen- 
sive. The numerous sketches and photographs, 
which add so much to the interest and value of 
the book, were made by Mrs. Colquhoun, the 
constant companion of her husband throughout 
his journeys. There are also several good 
maps and a copious index. 

The introductory pages of the volume are 
devoted to the history of the Pacific and of the 
various races that have made their homes along 
its coasts and in its countless islands; while 
succeeding chapters give a more or less com- 
prehensive account of the three chief colonial 
interests in the Orient, — namely, those of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Holland,— 
and of the empire of Japan, with its colony of 
Formosa. Then follows a glance at the interests 
of other Powers in Asiatic waters, — the first 
place being assigned to Germany and France, 
not only on account of their insular possessions, 
but also by reason of their even more extensive 
interests on the mainland. Finally comes a 
rough survey of the possessions of China and 
Russia; and the book concludes with a brief 
presentation of Mr. Colqulioun’s views regard- 
ing the probable trend of future events in the 
Far East. Convinced that the struggle for 
supremacy must inevitably be settled by force, 
and therefore fought out by Russia and Japan 
because of their proximity to bases of supplies, 








he is disposed to believe that the impending 
conflict, though perhaps a bloodless one, is to 
be shifted to an ocean sphere. Hence the 
Mastery of the Pacific is to be decided by the 
Great Sea Powers. 

American readers will naturally turn with 
keenest interest to those pages of Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s work which set forth our own interests 
in the Pacific. Thoroughly familiar with the 
political situation both in this country and in 
the Philippines, he balances the varying forces 
that are thrusting us further and further into 
the vortex of international passions, and draws 
conclusions that ought to receive the careful 
attention of our statesmen as well as of all 
citizens who can rise above party and creed. 
To many readers Mr. Colquhoun’s remarks 
concerning the religion of the Filipino will 
come in the nature of a revelation. “ His 
Christianity,” the author declares, “is a thing 
about which his best friends disagree. Some 
say it is deep and sincere, others that it is a 
mere matter of outward show and superstition. 
One of themselves makes the distinction that 
it is not so much religious as fanatical.” While 
convinced that we are only on the threshold, so 
to speak, of the difficulties that await us in the 
Far East, Mr. Colquhoun thinks that, in spite 
of many mistakes, we have already accom- 
plished a great deal. And, like most other 
Englishmen who so complacently view our un- 
joyous outing in the Pacific, he extols the sa- 
lubrity of the atmosphere, the picturesqueness 
of the scenery, and counsels us to keep up our 
present diet and exercise. Should we cease 
finding game in the Philippines, there is always 
the prospect of a bear-hunt in India. He de- 
plores the employment of colored troops in 
subjugating the native population, urges the 
adoption of an efficient plan of civil service, 
and expresses the hope that our government 
will not be hostile either to the institutions of 
the islanders or to the capital of Europeans. 
Mr. Colquhoun observes that what is now 
wanted is, “not further statements as to the 
actual number of pagans in certain districts, 
or the percentage of immorality among the 
Friars, but experience and judgment in dealing 
with matters as they stand at present. All the 
information which can be had by cross-examin- 
ing untruthful witnesses has been already col- 
lected, and the bones of the discussion are 
picked bare.” In other words, America must 
make up her mind as to her future relations to 
the Archipelago and then “ put her faith in the 
men who have already devoted so much of their 
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time to the problem.” To send another com- 
mission would, in his opinion, merely result in 
increasing the number of smatterers. Judge 
Taft he regards as being thoroughly capable 
of facing the situation, provided he is supported 
at home. Mr. Colquhoun believes that our 
ideal policy in the Philippines would have been 
a temporary military occupation followed by a 
gradually-developed civil administration ; but 
since, out of deference to public opinion in the 
United States, a system of quasi-independence 
has been inaugurated, he throws out the char- 
acteristic suggestion that our government ought 
to “ interfere as little as possible with the cus- 
toms, prejudices, and religion of the Filipinos, 
and to keep a tight hold.” 

Of the various rival powers in the Far East, 
the United States, according to Mr. Colquhoun, 
will be the dominant factor in the Mastery of 
the Pacific ; and this opinion is based in large 
measure on our vast resources and fast-increas- 
ing population. But he points out very forcibly, 
in his concluding paragraphs, that in thus em- 
barking on this new phase of her career our 
country must be prepared to make certain sac- 
rifices as well as to remodel not a few of her 
time-honored institutions. In other words, 
‘there can be no rest, no pause, in the march 
of a great empire; it must advance or decay, 
— history has made that plain.” 

B. J. RaMaGeE. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The completion of Mr. L. H. Bailey’s 
great “ Cyclopedia of American Hor- 
ticulture” (Macmillan) deserves 
special notice. At first the work was planned to 
be a three-volume cyclopedia, but before the first 
volume was half written it was found that four vol- 
umes would be necessary. As Professor Bailey 
says, “the article Asparagus is the first that began 
to feel the fuller and larger treatment.” The editor 
expresses the hope that this cyclopedia will never 
be revised, since its purpose is to make a record of 
North American horticulture as it exists at the 
opening of the twentieth century. It is expected 
that subsequent progress will be recorded in a séries 
of supplements, with cumulative index, the manu- 
script for the first two of which is already prepared. 
This work has already been somewhat fully re- 
viewed in Tue D1At, but its important features as 
a whole, that serve to distinguish it from other 
works of the same class, may be re-stated briefly : 
It represents a living horticulture, rather than a 
compilation of species that chance to have been de- 
scribed or pictured in other cyclopedias or in peri- 


Completion of a 
great cyelopedia. 





odical publications. In it are found only those 
species known to be actually in cultivation in this 
country at the time of publication. The second 
feature is that the species are compared and con- 
trasted as well as described. No cyclopedia has 
such keys to enable the reader to name the species 
he has in hand. A third featare is that the leading 
articles are all signed. One can tell the source of 
information ; and while the great number of con- 
tributors, reaching more than 450, has resulted in 
a somewhat heterogeneous work, there is a person- 
ality in the articles, representing as they do a wide 
range of experience and attainment, that is far more 
satisfactory than the cut-and-trimmed style of the 
ordinary cyclopedia. The fourth feature of the 
book is that it is primarily a cyclopedia of horti- 
culture rather than of gardening; and one more 
worthy of mention is that plants are presented as 
living and growing things that are still undergoing 
evolution. This has introduced the historical method 
of treatment; and although the subject is a vast 
one for detailed presentation, the intelligent reader 
feels the drift of an evolutionary motive. Aside 
from these general features, an entirely new set of 
excellent horticultural pictures, the biographies of 
persons who have had an important influence upon 
American horticulture, the geographical and his- 
torical subjects, the special attention given to trop- 
ical and sub-tropical plants, the unusual number of 
citations to literature, are all worthy of commen- 
dation. Some of the interesting statistics of the 
work may be mentioned. There are 4357 entries 
or articles, including cross-references ; the number 
of genera described is 2225 ; the number of species 
fully described is 8793, of which 2419 are native 
to North America north of Mexico. Writing on 
the cyclopedia was begun in January, 1899, a year 
having then been spent in making indexes and col- 
lecting data. The proof of the letter Z was received 
December 31, 1901. In dismissing the work, the 
editor, in a very characteristic vein, writes as fol- 
lows: “ Hundreds of books had become familiar 
friends. We would never see them all together 
again. Like a child, the cyclopedia had grown. 
Like the mature youth, it had left us. It was no 
longer ours.” 


Mr. J. P. Dabney is the latest of 
theorists regarding the notation of 
English verse, and, like his prede- 
cessors, he believes he has solved the multiform 
problem it presents in “The Musical Basis of 
Verse, a Scientific Study of the Principles of Poetic 
Composition” (Longmans). All English poetry, 
the book observes, follows in detail the laws of 
musical composition, and may be noted musically 
in either two-four or three-four time. Being purely 
a question of stressed syllables regularly recurring, 
with either one or two unstressed syllables inter- 
vening, the division can be made with exactitude, 
all of the measures variously known as iambic, 
trochaic, or spondaic falling into the two-four bar, 
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and those either dactylic, amphibrachic, or ana- 
pwstic into the three-four. The author further 
reduces all forms of English metre to three classes 
or manners: (1), “Strict,” in which all the lines 
begin uniformly with the anacrusis, which will 
include iambs, anapssts, and amphibrachs; (2), 
those “ with direct attack,” without the anacrusis, 
comprising dactyls and trochees ; and (3), “ Free,” 
in which the poet uses lines with or without the 
anacrusis. As in the case of his predecessors in 
this field, Mr. Dabney finds it necessary to accuse 
poets of eminence of lack of ear for writing verses 
which do not fall within his scheme, — Words- 
worth and Emerson among others. The question 
of extra syllables is met by putting in extra notes— 
not grace notes, either — as in the case of Milton’s 
“ Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait,” 
where the first bar has four notes and the second 
three. It is Sidney Lanier’s method carried to its 
logical conclusion ; but it does not bring conviction 
in its train. There is a law, exceedingly complex 
in its statement, which governs English heroic 
verse. It implies not merely stresses in due place, 
bat stresses out of place, the use of long syllables to 
produce such effects, the various placings of the 
essura, and the use of rhetorical pauses for this 
purpose. It also implies elisions, the uses of phrases 
as long words, and all the delicate shades of stress 
which long words and phrases so used necessitate. 
Its infinite varieties cannot be stated in terms of 
the metronome, as Mr. Dabney insists; and he 
leaves the problem quite as complicated as he finds 
it. To the classicist, indeed, his book will seem 
like the reduction of Lanier’s work to an absurdity. 


—— The two latest issues of that excel- 

hearin, Went group of brief lives of men who 
— * have played a large part in Amer- 
ican history, called the “Riverside Biographical 
Series” (Houghton), are of value and interest, 
since they are not only good pieces of work, but 
treat of men whose lives are among ordinary 
readers largely a matter of tradition. Mr. William 
Garrott Brown has given the life-story of Stephen 
Arnold Douglas with a completeness that seems 
remarkable until one remembers the meteoric 
brevity of that astonishing career and the over- 
shadowing importance of the one great question that 
roused the passion and filled the attention of the 
country during the decade before the Civil War. 
Few parallels can be found to the astonishing rise 
to prominence of this man whose body was so small 
but whose ambition was so colossal. There was 
no situation that he did not dominate at once, 
whether in frontier Illinois or at the capital of the 
nation, until he found himself confronted by the 
aroused moral sense of the North. Then his essen- 
tial weakness was manifested. Wholly unlike Lin- 
coln, his beaten rival all through life up to this 
time, he lacked in moral sensibility. He could not 
measure this new force, because he could not 
understand it. So he failed of the presidency, the 





goal of his ambition; and when he died, at forty- 
eight, he had been pushed to one side by his less 
brilliant but far greater rival. The volume will 
appeal most to those who are already familiar with 
the history of Douglas’s time.—The other volume 
is a life of Samuel de Champlain, by Mr. Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Jr. Here, too, one purpose dominated 
the life of the subject, so that, although the life’s 
activity extended over nearly half a century, it can 
be adequately presented in a small compass. The 
author has shown his hero as a statesman and a 
prudent leader of men, as well as a daring explorer. 
His final word is this: “ Champlain was very noble 
in public and private life, simple, just, honorable, 
and kind, with a tenderness toward the weak, and 
a steadfast, patient loyalty in trouble, that with his 
‘insuppressive mettle’ make him one of the worth- 
iest, if not the worthiest, man in the early history 
of North America.” 


* The second volume in the series of 

— “Handbooks of Great Craftsmen ” 
—7 “ (Macmillan) is curiously misnamed 
“The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages,” and is 
certainly misplaced in a series of books having to 
do with the great craftsmen. The human interest 
is conspicuously lacking. The author, Mr. A. M. 
Cust, manages to avoid giving any information 
whatever regarding ivory workers. Tuotilo, the 
monk of St. Gall, and a reputed hero of the craft 
(circa 900 A.D.), is mentioned only for the pur- 
pose of denying that he was an eminent crafteman 
in ivory. If it be true, as other monographs upon 
ivory carving state, that Albrecht Durer, Michel 
Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini, and many other artists 
and many European princes of the Middle Ages, 
followed the “beautiful craft,” and furnished 
specimens of their workmanship in ivory to enrich 
the museums of the art capitals of Europe, no men- 
tion thereof is made in this book. Some informa- 
tion it gives regarding the art of ivory carving in 
its relation to sculpture, and it seeks to show the 
continuity of this art from the time of the Cave 
Dwellers down through the various periods into 
which the history of art is divided, and that it 
prospered at times when the sculptor’s art declined 
and when monumental seulpture was almost com- 
pletely suspended. All this is interesting; but the 
photographie reproductions by which the book is 
illustrated do not exhibit the anonymous medisval 
carvers as accurate interpreters of the human form, 
nor their skill as superior to that of the modern 
ivory workers. Nor are the pictures calculated to 
inspire the readers of the book with a very deep 
interest in the art of ivory carving. 


A recent volume of the “ Yale Bi- 
centennial Publications ” (Scribner) 
is taken up with a collection of “ Bib- 
lical and Semitic Studies” prepared by seven 
members of the biblical and Semitic faculty of Yale 
University. The essays deal with a wide range of 
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topics, touching the Old and New Testaments, Rab- 
binical lore, and Semitic history. They are up-to- 
date discussions, and reflect the spirit of investiga- 
tion that properly has its abode in such an institu- 
tion as Yale. The first article, by Professor E. 
L. Curtis, is a study of the tribes of Israel, in the 
light of the latest hypotheses put forth by a num- 
ber of Old Testament scholars, especially in Europe. 
The impression produced on the reader by a careful 
perusal of this article is that we are in danger of 
falling into a habit of employing fanciful and arbi- 
trary methods in the interpretation of ancient ori- 
ental literature. There is no limit to the possibilities 
of such imaginary explanations as he gives of the 
personages of the Old Testament. The growth of 
Israelitish law is the theme of the second article. 
As in much of the current discussions of that sub- 
ject, the authors, Professors Kent and Sanders, 
present an argument for the chief growth of the 
law late in Hebrew history — in post-exilic times. 
To a layman in the subject, their method of pre- 
sentation is orderly, consecutive, logical, but rather 
too much wedded to a theory that underlies the 
whole scheme to carry conviction. Professor F. 
C. Porter contributes the third article on “ Yetser 
Hara,” “the evil inclination,” or “imagination ” in 
the Old Testament, rabbinical literature, ete. This 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
important Hebrew term. “The Significance of the 
Resurrection,” by Professor Moulton, “ Stephen’s 
Speech,” by Professor Bacon, and “The Moham- 
medan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa (643- 
705 A. D.),” by Professor Torrey, are the con- 
eluding scholarly contributions to this valuable 
bicentennial volume of Yale University. 


A few appreciative sketches on mu- 
sical subjects, written by Mr. Filson 
Young, have been published under 
the title of “ Mastersingers”” (imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons). While there has been no effort 
to deliver a critical judgment upon the music and 
musicians written about, the author has penned a 
truthful record of the effect that certain works, 
differing widely one from the other, produce on a 
single mind. In three successive chapters we are 
given a critical analysis of “ Bach’s Organ Fugues,” 
“ Mozart’s Requiem,” and “ Tschaikowsky’s Sixth 
Symphony.” ‘To those who are familiar with these 
works, and yet have but a slight knowledge of the 
meaning of all the leading motives that are inter- 
woven into textures of inexpressible beauty, the 
author’s treatment of the subjects has a pictorial 
suggestiveness that enables one to dispense with a 
thorough understanding of the actual music. Stu- 
dents of music will appreciate the manner in which 
certain musical ideas have been revealed, — for the 
fruitless search after a single pregnant and striking 
musical idea in a forest of contrapuntal solfeggios 
and roulades is certainly not a pleasurable exercise 
of mental ingenuity. Another interesting chapter 
in the book is devoted to Charles Villiers Stanford. 


Interesting 
musical essays. 





No man better deserves a 
among “ American Men of Energy” 
than does General Israel Putnam, a 
life of whom by William Farrand Livingston has 
been added by the Messrs. Putnam to the brief 
series of biographies bearing that name. The en- 
ergy of “Old Put” needed not to be brought to 
mind, for too many legends concerning the old hero 
are still afloat. But the volume is needed to cor- 
rect what may be a current misapprehension, too 
likely to arise in such cases, that there was not 
behind the marvellous energy and daring the more 
solid qualities of ability and character. While the 
facts given are out of historical perspective, as in 
most biographies, and General Putnam’s part is 
made almost the central one in the war, after all 
allowances are made one cannot but conclude that 
he was really an able general and a broad-minded 
statesman in his political views. That Washington 
made him his right-hand man during the early 
years of the Revolution, would almost settle the 
matter. The earlier part of the story, recounting 
the services of the hero as scout and officer in the 
French and Indian War, is a constant succession of 
venturesome and almost foolhardy deeds; but the 
reader feels throughout that there are shrewdness 
and good sense behind the daring exploits. 


Men and events “ Lbe Irish question,” as Lord Rose- 
in 18th-century  bery once happily remarked, “has 
— never passed into history because it 
has never passed out of politics.” Mr. C. Litton 
Falkiner quotes this observation in the preface to 
his “Studies in Irish History and Biography” 
(Longmans), and adds that he cannot hope to 
escape criticism from the point of view of Irish 
politics. His chapters are devoted mainly to 
eighteenth-century characters, and he has aimed to 
exhaust all available sources of information. Most 
of these studies have already seen the light in the 
«« Edinburgh,” the “ Quarterly,” and other reviews 
and magazines, and one is expanded from a short 
article contributed to the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Grattan, Clare, Castlereagh, Plunket, 
Thomas Steele, Sir Boyle Roche, and the Earl- 
Bishop of Derry claim each a chapter, while the 
last third of the volume is devoted to an account 
of the French invasion of Ireland. The reputed 
father of the Irish bull is, of course, the most 
diverting character in the book, and one regrets 
that more space could not have been allowed him. 
Scholarly treatment and fairness of tone make this 
collection of Irish studies by an Irishman a work 
of more than passing interest. 


“Old Put” as 
man of energy. 


“ Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine, 
1796-1813” (Dutton), translated 
and edited by Mr. H. F. Hall, serve, 
with the aid of copious notes, wide margins, and 
thick paper, to make up a presentable volume. The 
letters for the period of the first Italian campaign 
depict the impassioned lover, and are of interest 
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in illustrating Napoleon’s romantic temperament in 
early manhood. Those of 1806-7, at the time of 
the war with Prussia and Russia, indicate a thought- 
ful interest in keeping Josephine informed of the 
progress of the campaign, but are brief and hur- 
ried. In all save the first period, any one of these 
so-called letters might easily be reproduced upon a 
modern postal card, and few have any inherent 
personal interest. They are largely mere abbrevi- 
ated records of events, accompanying a perennial 
injunction to Josephine to be “contented and 
happy.” Mr. Hall has fulfilled the duties of an 
editor very acceptably, placing before each letter a 
statement of the leading contemporary events, while 
his arrangement is logical, and his translation 
happy. This presentation enhances such interest 
as the letters may possess. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The first four issues of “The Unit Library” have 
reached our table. This library is to consist of reprints 
of standard literature, published at a low price, which 
is reckoned upon the basis of }d. for every “unit” of 
twenty-five pages. Another penny is added fora paper 
cover, and something more for cloth and leather bind- 
ings. The books now published are “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” (9 units), “A Sentimental Journey ” 
(6 units), “The Origin of Species” (20 units), and 
Emerson’s “ English Traits” (8 units). The editions 
are unabridged. This enterprise bids fair to do for 
English readers what has been done so successfully 
in the case of German readers by the “ Universal- 
Bibliothek ” of Phillip Reclam, from which the idea 
has evidently been borrowed. 

We have received from the Atlanta University Press 
an interesting discussion of “The Negro Common 
School,” being a report of a social study made under 
the direction of the University, and now edited by Dr. 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. These studies of the 
negro problem which are being made with so much 
intelligence by Atlanta University are of great socio- 
logical aad educational value, and deserve to be widely 
examined. Perhaps the most striking showing made 
by the present pamphlet is that for the last thirty 
years the negroes of the former slave states have paid 
for their own schools (contrary to the usual idea), and 
that the negroes of the whole country have contributed 
during the past generation no less than forty millions 
of dollars for the education of their children. 

An extra number of the “ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science” is made up 
of tributes to the late Herbert B. Adams. The chief 
contributions are by Messrs. J. M. Vincent, Richard T. 
Ely, Daniel C. Gilman, and Burr J. Ramage. The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to a bibliography 
of the work done by men connected with the depart- 
ment of History, Politics, and Economics during its 
first quarter-century. The showing made is truly im- 
posing, and helps us to understand what the Johns 
Hopkins influence has done for American scholarship. 
It has been a fertilizing and fructifying influence 
throughout the whole gountry, and has amply justified 
the far-sighted wisdom of its late President. 








NOTES. 


“Samuel I. II.,” edited by Mr. James Sime, and 
“ Deuteronomy,” edited by Mr. G. Wilkins, are two 
volumes of the “Temple Bible,” published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

“Julius Cesar,” with an introduction and notes by 
Mr. Michael Macmillan, is the latest volume of the 
library edition of Shakespeare now in course of publi- 
cation by the Bowen-Merrill Co. 

Two volumes of “Guy Fawkes,” two of “Old St. 
Paul’s,” and one of “Star Chamber,” are additions to 
the new “ Windsor” edition of W. H. Ainsworth’s nov- 
els, published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“ Four American Explorers,” by Miss Nellie F. Kings- 
ley, is a new volume in a series of educational reading- 
books published by the Werner School Book Co. Lewis, 
Clark, Frémont, and Kane are the four men whose ex- 
ploits are chronicled in simple and interesting language. 

“ The International Student’s Atlas,” prepared under 
the direction of Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, is im 
by the Messrs. Scribner. It includes nearly a hundred 
pages of plates, and a comprehensive general index. It 
may be recommended as a strictly modern work at a 
moderate price. 

A translation of Alexander Glovatski’s novel of an- 
cient Egypt, “The Pharaoh and the Priest,” has been 
made by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, and will be issued at an 
early date by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. The same 
firm will also publish next month a new novel by Miss 
Mary Devereux, entitled “ Lafitte of Louisiana.” 

Mr. Clarence S. Darrow’s collection of pleasant lit- 
erary papers, “A Persian Pearl, and Other Essays,” 
first published in 1899, now — in a new edition 
bearing the imprint of Mr. C. L. Ricketts, Chicago. In 
mechanical form the volume is a great improvement 
over the original Roycroft edition, and is altogether a 
good example of artistic but inexpensive bookmaking. 

“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines” is one of the 
frothiest of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s frothy dramatic efforts. 
Its present publication in book form, with illustrations 
(including a portrait of Miss Ethel Barrymore), will 
doubtless be welcome to those who have seen the play 
and wish for a permanent souvenir of their hour of 
amusement. The book comes from Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“ Grieb’s German Dictionary ” has long been a stan- 
dard work, and we welcome the publication of the new 
edition (the tenth), re-arranged, revised, and enlarged 
under the editorship of Dr. Arnold Schrier of Freiburg 
i. B. The English-German section is the only one now 
published, and makes a volume of 1358 pages. The 
Oxford University Press (Mr. Henry Frowde) supplies 
the English and American market with this work. 

The University of Chi Press send us an acting 
edition of Ben Jonson’s “‘ The Case is Altered,” which 
is to be produced by students of the University on the 
seventeenth of this month. As the first production in 
Chicago of an Elizabethan play under Elizabethan con- 
ditions, the occasion promises to be of much interest. 
At the same time, we receive from Messrs. Paul Elder 
& Morgan Shepard, San Francisco, a translation of the 
“ Antigone” of Sophocles, prepared in connection with 
the recent performance of the play (in Greek) under 

the Stanford auspices. This translation follows Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s text in most matters, and is the work of 
Professors H. R. Fairclough and A. T. Murray. 
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The Chiefs of Cambria: A Welsh Tale of the Eleventh 
a, By Morgan P. Jones. 12mo, pp. 250. Abbey 
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Illus., 12mo, pp. 328. Abbey Press. 
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The Man in the Moon; or, The Unexpected. By Bertram 
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A Silken Snare: A Love Story. By William Leroy. 12mo, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Tolstoi’s Latest Work 
What is Religion? 


Characterized by all the vigor and directness 
of Tolstoi’s previous utterances. Authorized 
edition. 177 pages. 60 cts. net ( postage, 8 cts.). 


William M’Kinley 


National Memorial address by Hon. John Hay 
before Congress. 80 pages, special binding, 
28 cts.; by mail, 82 cts. A scholarly, eloquent 
tribute. 


Guide-Book to Hygienic Diet 


A vegetarian cook-book, embracing a variety 
of serviceable recipes of special value in the 
summer time and during high meat —— By 


Sidney H. Beard. 180 pages, $1.00 net (post- 
age, 10 cts.). 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
NEW YORK 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. fend 's —_ 
A. J. CRAWFORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Of Famous Persons 
AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS Bought and Sold 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Send for Price Lists. 


Old Virginia 


[HE Discoveries of John Lederer in three several Marches from 























copies only printed of this very scarce book, with the Map which is of 
carisaal iaterest, for GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 65 Street, 
Rochester, N. ¥. Price, Two 





$175 00 FOR BEST TWO STORIES FOR 

BOYS. We offer One Hundred and Seventy-five 
Dollars in cash for the best two stories for boys sent us before Novem- 
ber 15 — $100.00 for the best, $75.00 for the second best. Length of story 
not material. Fair cash price paid for other manuscripts accepted. 


Address, 
BOYS’ WORLD, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 











[May 16, 1902. 








uthors’ See 


pency 


Mention The Dial. 
STORY-WRITERS, Biegraphers, 
you the 








Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





EDITORIAL BUREAU 
26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. 





BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A ROOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 





SCOUNTS pm f= ge fee pe 
DI U 91: <- 1 J. allele 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “est, 74i"e* 


Shenton Cis — —2 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 ,aSalle Street, CHICAGO. 


Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright ; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 








Colorado 





for your 


Summer Outing 





Peaks three miles high, 
snow-clad in July — 
flashing trout streams — 
big game — camping — 
mountain climbing. 
Ask for our book — 

**A Colorado Summer”’ 


Address, Gen’! Pass. Office 
A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago 


Santa Fe 





BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever pu Please state wants. When in England call. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binumenau. 


MAGGS BROS., 1% Stand,w.c. London, 


Rare Books. Fine Library Béitions of Standard Authors. 

v and Travels, Marty Pristod Docks, Vises Biitions of the 

1Tth, and 19th Cen riters, Works on Art, Choice Examples 

of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare 
and 





visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
er et ee ee Ce 
Catalogues free on 


Classified 
other foreign 


BERCY’ French and other 
BOOKS William R. Jenkins 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





dee —2 French. Also 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








SENT FREE 
OUR ANNUAL INVENTORY 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Books at Half-Price and less. 


pease, Of Sho scstaat hates pe Rave bree etupall 
Many choice, elegantly bound 
—~ 41. 
CHARLES E. LAURIAT COMPANY : : BOSTON 
301 Washington Street, opposite ‘‘ Old South.’’ 














A Summer Trip not 
Surpassed on the Continent. 


Tue trip to Salt Lake City, or to the Pacific coast 
via that point over the Denver & Rio Grande and 
the Rio Grande Western is thé most beautiful in 
America. No European trip of equal length can 
compare with it in grandeur of scenery or wealth 
of novel interest. Then Salt Lake City itself is 
a most quaint and picturesque place and well 
worth the journey. Its Mormon temple, taber- 
nacle, tithing office and charch institutions; its 
hot sulphur springs within the city limits; its 
delightful temperature, sunny climate and its 
Great Salt Lake — deader and denser than the 
Dead Sea in Palestine — are but a few features 
of Salt Lake City’s countless attractions. There 
are parks, drives, canons and beautiful outlying 
mountain and lake resorts. Imagine, if you can, 
a bath in salt water a mile above sea level and 
in water in which the human body cannot sink. 
Inquire of your nearest ticket agent for low 
tourist rates to Salt Lake City, or write for 
information and copy of “Salt Lake City, the 
City of the Saints,” to S. K. Hooper, general 
passenger agent, Denver, Colo. 





TEE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 











